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trenches had been scratched in the ground;
otherwise there had been no time to prepare
the position. But the troops were well posted
and frontal attacks of the enemy's infantry
were held off without difficulty. Both flanks,
however, were in the air, and as soon as the
traffic left the roads clear Smith-Dorrien issued
orders for retreat. The Germans had suffered
too heavily to follow up or interfere with the
march.
The casualties at Le Cateau amounted to
8,482 and were chiefly borne by the 4th Divi-
sion (3,158), 5th Division (2,631), 3rd Division
(1,796), and the igth Brigade (477). Forty-two
guns were abandoned because their teams had
been killed.1
At this stage of the war such losses seemed
to Sir John excessive and unnecessary. In a
telegram to the War Office he used the expres-
sion, " I do not think that you understand the
shattered condition of the II Corps." These
words show that he took a very gloomy view.
The next three weeks, however, proved that
the II Corps was far from being shattered.
Without a rest it went on for over two hundred
miles and fought in two of the big battles of
the world's history. Maybe it was not pretty
to look at Officers found it hard to keep the
footsore men from straggling; they wanted to
stop at every cottage to ask for low (useful
French word, meaning water), some had
1O.H., 1914, p. 224. In "1914," page 78, Sir John says:
" The actual result was a total loss of at least 14,000 officers
and men, about 80 guns, numbers of machine guns," He
does not quote his authority for these numbers.